74                                DEATH AND  TO-MORROW
I was through. The filthy stairs, the roaring planes, the memory
of those shrieks, were too much of a good thing. Though I came
down early, German cars were already outside the bars. Beer had
been exhausted as the Germans drank all that was to he had and
die breweries didn't deliver new stock. So the Germans went in
for wine and pernod and got mad drunk. You could see that early
in the morning. I told Paul he could stay with the canaries, of
which but few were left. That smoky day before the advent of
the Hun had killed off most of them. A token of the changing
times, for canaries belong to Paris like the military review of the
quatorze juillet. I put the puppies into a basket and, dangling the
basket in one hand and holding Dodo's leash in the other, I went off
to stay with friends far from the Butte. Those friends lived in the
XVIe arrondissement, and round there only very few (irrmans were
to be seen. There was perfect quiet and the house had a garden and
the puppies crawled about in the sun. Rarely a few boots passed out-
side. There was no doubt about it, the Germans had chosen the
Butte as their favourite recreation ground. I suppose it was the name
of Montmartre and the trees and tables. The Litter must have
reminded them in a far-away fashion of their beer-gardens. How-
ever that may be, the Buttc of Montmartre remained the place
where the most Germans were to be found during summer, and in
the autumn too.
I did a lot of thinking in the next few days. The (act was before
me that I was completely cut off from England and she, was but a
memory of yesterday and of the day before. I asked myself earnestly
whether my faith in English resistance was built on the. same elusive
sands on which the fortress of France had stood. I didn't want t:o
be hurt and disappointed again, and 1 had to argue it out with myself.
England had been my spiritual background since, my childhood. That
said nothing. It only accounted for my loyalty. But there was my
loyalty to France too, and that had kept me on in Paris and had made
me blind. But there was English history which had been a rising
tide ever since Henry VII, and there was the Armada, the Dutch
sailing up the Thames, and Bony's plans of invasion. They all failed,
Would this one, the most dangerous of them all, fail too? ft was-
no good, I sadly admitted, to go to history for comfort. French
history was full of shining lights and comfort and look, just look.
But there was the great difference: the English now knew they were
in mortal danger and because I know myself I knew the English
would fight. They wouldn't capitulate. But could England win?
There were the resources of the British Empire, They were